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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


Term  Expires 


Lee  C.  Abbott,  136  School  street 1930 

Carl  E.  Richardson,  Main  street  1931 

John  M.  Riley,  94  Alpine  street  1932 


ORGANIZATION 

Lee  C.  Abbott,  Chairman 
John  IM.  Riley,  Secretary 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

Arthur  \V.  Hale,  254  Main  Street 
Office  : High  School  Building 
Office  Hours:  Monday,  8:00  to  9:00  A.  M.,  4:00  to  5:00 
P.  M.  during  school  term. 

Office  open  on  school  days:  8:00  to  12:00,  1:00  to  5:00, 
Saturday:  8:00  to  12:00. 

Telephone:  Office  520;  House  506 
Clerk : Mary  L.  Molla 

REGULAR  MEETING  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

Second  Wednesday  of  each  month,  High  School  Building, 
at  8:00  P.  M. 

SCHOOL  PHYSICIAN 

Solon  Abbott,  iM.  D.  30  Dean  Avenue 
Telephone  : 196 

SCHOOL  NURSE 

Nellie  I.  Mitchell,  R.  N.,  Franklin,  Mass. 
Telephone:  234-W 

SUPERVISOR  OF  ATTENDANCE 

Russ  W.  Harding,  47  Summer  Street 
Telephone:  49 

ACTING  SUPERVISOR  OF  ATTENDANCE 

Bernard  W.  McCabe,  West  Street 
Telephone : 49 
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SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

BUDGET 

ESTIMATE 

FOR  1930 

Estimate 

Expended 

Estimate 

1929 

1929 

1930 

General  Control 

Teachers’  Salaries 

Books  and  Supplies 

Wages  of  Janitors 

Fuel 

Misc.  Operating 

Repairs 

Transportation 

Misc.  Health,  Ins.,  Etc. 
Outlay 

$ 5.650.00 
84,400.00 
6,000.00 

9.800.00 

5.000. 00 

2.400.00 

3.000. 00 

7.100.00 

4.450.00 

1.500.00 

$ 5,496.30 
82,799.79 

8.063.00 
9,924.50 
4,596.28 

2.546.00 
3,390.30 
7,060.75 
4,391.02 
1,854.09 

$ 5,650.00 
85,550.00 
6,000.00 

9.925.00 

4.500.00 

2.400.00 
4,000.00 

7.200.00 

4.100.00 

1.500.00 

Totals 

Dog  Tax  1929 

Appropriation  1929 

$129,300.00 

1,207.71 

129,000.00 

$130,122.03 

$130,825.00 

Total  Appropriation 

Expended  — 1929 

$130,207.71 

130,122.03 

Unexpended  Balance 

$ 85.68 

Appropriation  recommended  1930 ; $130,825.00  and  dog  tax. 
Receipts  and  General  School  Fund  1929  $19,158.31 

Estimated  Receipts  and  General  School  Fund  1930  20,200.00 


GENERAL  SCHOOL  FUND  AND  RECEIPTS  OF 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  1929 


General  School  Fund,  Teachers’  Salaries  $13,398.75 

State  Wards,  Tuition  and  Transportation  538.53 

Mass.  Training  School,  Tuition  240.49 

Bellingham,  Tuition  . 4,058.55 

Norfolk,  Tuition  354.96 

David  Mann,  Tuition  57.59 

T.  O.  Ballard,  Tuition  60.03 

Hall  Rentals  144.00 

Manual  Training  267.45 

Miscellaneous,  books.  Telephone  calls,  etc.  38.96 


Total  $19,158.31 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR  — 1930 


January  2,  1930.  Opening  of  Winter  Term. 

February  22  to  Alarch  3,  1930.  Winter  \Tcation. 

April  18,  1930.  Good  Friday. 

April  26  to  May  5,  1930.  Spring  Vacation. 

May  30,  1930.  Memorial  Day,  (Holiday). 

June  13,  1930.  Closing  of  Schools,  Grades  I - VIII. 

June  20,  1930.  Closing  of  Schools,  High  School. 
September  3,  1930.  Opening  of  Schools. 

October  13,  1930.  Columbus  Day,  (Holiday). 

November  11,  1930.  Armistice  Day,  (Holiday). 
November  26,  noon  to  December  1,  1930.  Thanksgiving 
Recess. 

December  20,  1930  to  January  5,  1931.  Christmas  Vaca- 
tion. 


NO  SCHOOL  SIGNALS 

2 Blasts  4 Times  and  in  addition  Electric  Lights  will  be 
turned  on  for  5 minutes  at  7:30  A.  ^I. 

7 :30  Omit  Sessions  in  all  schools  for  the  day. 
11:30  Omit  afternoon  sessions  in  all  schools. 


COMPARATIVE  Costs  of  Franklin  Schools  for  the  last  FIVE  YEARS 

Expenditures  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929 

General  Expenses : 
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HOW  THE  SCHOOL  DOLLAR  WAS  SPENT  — 1929 


$.636  Teachers’  Salaries 


$.076  Janitors’  Salaries 

$.062  Books  and  Supplies 
$.054  Transportation 

$.042  Administration 

$.033  Health,  Ins.  Tuition,  Etc. 

$.027  Repairs 

$.035  Fuel  (Etc. 

$.019  Mis.  Op.  Water,  Light,  Power, 
$.016  Outlay:  Theron  Metcalf  Field 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


To  the  Citizens  of  the  Town  of  Franklin: — 


The  School  Committee  submits  its  report  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1929,  together  with  the  reports 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Principals,  and  others 
of  its  staff. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  the  educational  system 
of  Franklin  has  been  maintained  with  a high  degree 
of  efficiency,  and  that  this  is  due  not  only  to  the  ability 
and  efforts  of  those  in  charge  of  the  work,  but  also  to 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  manifested  by  the  teachers, 
parents  and  pupils. 

,At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June,  a tour  of 
inspection  is  made  by  the  Committee  and  Superin- 
tendent, and  such  repairs  as  are  necessary  are  made  note 
of  and  attended  to  during  the  summer  months.  Last 
year  particular  stress  was  laid  upon  the  need  of  en- 
larging and  resurfacing  the  field  at  the  Theron  Metcalf 
School.  A special  appropriation  was  requested  for  this 
purpose  and  granted  as  part  of  our  budget.  It  was  not 
expected  at  that  time  that  the  work  could  be  completed 
for  the  alloted  sum  of  $1500.  However,  your  Selectmen, 
realizing  the  benefit  to  the  Town  of  this  centrally  located 
playing  field,  were  willing  and  anxious  to  co-operate 
in  order  that  it  might  be  put  into  as  good  a condition 
as  possible,  for  athletic  sports.  The  details  of  the  work 
will  be  found  in  the  Superintendent’s  report.  Your  Com- 
mittee desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  interest 
of  the  Selectmen  in  this  matter,  and  of  the  very  efficient 
results  obtained  under  the  supervision  of  Superintendent 
Robinson  of  the  Highway  Department.  Thanks  to  their 
efforts,  the  Town  will  have  a first  class  playing  field 
for  major  sports  and  also  a smaller  playground  which 
can  be  used  at  the  same  time  by  the  pupils  of  the  Junior 
High  or  lower  grades.  The  slight  additional  cost  was 
met  from  the  regular  appropriation.  With  the  erection 
of  a suitable  fence  and  bleachers,  Franklin  will  have 
an  athletic  field  that  it  may  well  take  pride  in. 
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As  was  to  be  expected  in  view  of  local  business  condi- 
tions, there  was  a slight  decrease  in  the  total  enrollment 
last  September.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  High  School,  however,  but  this  year’s 
graduating  class  in  unusually  large  and  there  will  prob- 
ably be  no  further  increase  for  at  least  two  years. 

An  inquiry  usually  made  at  this  time  of  year  is  “How 
much  longer  will  it  be  necessary  to  ask  for  an  increase 
in  the  annual  appropriation  for  schools?”  In  the  past 
the  invariable  reply  has  been  “As  long  as  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.”  Wdth  the  realization 
that  this  reason  can  no  longer  be  given,  your  Committee 
will  state  in  advance  that  an  increased  appropriation 
for  this  year  is  not  an  absolute  necessity.  Nevertheless, 
if  we  desire  to  do  our  part  locally  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  business  conditions  and  follow  the  example 
of  our  State  and  Nation,  it  might  be  well  to  provide 
additional  sums  for  outlay  and  repairs.  In  addition 
to  the  above  mentioned  needs,  your  Committee  has 
in  mind  improvements  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  some 
of  the  schools ; resurfacing  some  of  the  school  yards 
and  new  walks,  and  also  somewhat  more  than  the  ordin- 
ary repairs  and  painting. 

All  citizens  are  urged  to  read  the  reports  which  follow 
that  they  may  know  what  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
Supervisors  in  charge. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LEE  C.  ABBOTT, 

JOHN  H.  RILEY, 

DR.  CARL  E.  RICHARDSON, 
School  Committee  of  Eranklin. 
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Thirty  Eighth  Annua!  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1929 


To  the  School  Committee  and  Citizens  of  Franklin: — 

My  twelfth  annual  report  is  submitted  herewith,  to- 
gether with  the  usual  reports  and  statistical  data  for 
your  consideration. 

Educational  Objectives 

Civilization  has  developed  rapidly  during  the  last  gen- 
eration. Our  means  of  travel  and  communication,  our 
standards  of  living,  and  our  methods  of  production  have 
all  undergone  great  changes  in  recent  years.  Horse 
drawn  vehicles  have  been  largely  replaced  by  gas  driven 
motor  cars.  Airplanes  and  dirigibles  move  swiftly 
through  the  air.  The  telephone  and  radio  enable  one  to 
enjoy,  as  they  happen,  musical  programs,  concerts,  ad- 
dresses, and  athletic  contests  thousands  of  miles  away. 
Electricity  not  only  has  turned  darkness  into  light,  but 
also  by  means  of  appliances  has  removed  much  of  the 
drudgery  of  life. 

On  account  of  these  great  changes  that  have  occurred 
and  the  greater  changes  that  are  sure  to  occur  in  our 
civilization,  we  must  constantly  adjust  our  educational 
objectives  in  order  to  train  our  youth  for  a changing  so- 
cial order.  Owen  D.  Young,  writing  of  the  electrical  in- 
dustry in  a Century  of  Industrial  Progress,  states  that 
“Where  civilization  was  once  static,  it  has  become  dy- 
namic ; so  much  so  that  our  chief  problem  is  no  longer 
to  adjust  ourselves  to  a well  defined  system  but  to 
change.” 

Educators  all  over  the  country  have  for  several  years 
been  trying  to  classify  our  objectives  and  work  out  the 
principles  of  curriculum  making  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  our  changing  industrial,  economic  and  social  or- 
der. 

The  mastery  of  the  “ Three  R’s  — Reading,  ’Riting  and 
’Rithmetic  ” is  still  basic  and  essential.  Far  more,  how- 
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ever,  is  demanded  of  our  growing  youth  than  skill  in 
these  subjects.  The  development  of  good  health  habits, 
vocational  skill,  culture,  character  and  citizenship  are 
objectives  which  the  schools  must  emphasize  if  our  youth 
are  to  meet  the  demands  of  a changing  civilization. 

The  schools  must  furnish  more  opportunity  for  the 
children  to  learn  to  do  by  doing  and  devote  less  time  to 
the  memorization  of  subject  matter,  rules  and  facts.  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skill  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  formation  of  right  habits  and  attitudes.  These  are 
only  obtainable  through  practice. 

A child  learns  to  walk,  swim  or  skate  only  by  constant 
practice  in  walking,  swimming  and  skating.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  learning  to  read,  write  or  cipher. 
The  child  may  know  all  the  rules  in  arithmetic  or  gram- 
mar, but  unless  he  has  had  constant  practice  in  the  appli- 
cation of  those  rules  his  education  in  those  subjects  will 
be  defective.  The  same  principle  also  applies  in  the  de- 
velopment of  character  and  citizenship.  Unless  the  child 
has  ample  opportunity  and  is  required  to  practice  those 
qualities  that  make  strong,  sturdy  characters  and  upright 
citizens,  such  as  honesty,  promptness,  courtesy,  helpful- 
ness, co-operation,  dependability  and  industry,  no  amount 
of  information  in  regard  to  them  will  enable  him  to 
attain  the  desired  results. 

Education  to  be  effective  must  be  less  concerned  with 
subject  matter  and  recitations,  and  more  concerned  with 
furnishing  opportunities  and  stimulating  and  guiding  the 
child  to  practice  and  do  those  things  wdiich  are  deemed 
desirable  in  a changing  civilization. 

School  Teachers 

The  new  education  magnifies  more  than  ever  before 
the  importance  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  who  is  to 
stimulate  and  effectively  guide  the  activities  of  a large 
group  of  children  for  about  five  hours  a day  during  the 
school  year  must  not  only  have  good  scholarship  and  a 
broad  education,  but  also  must  possess  high  personal 
qualities  of  patience,  sympathy,  courtesy,  enthusiasm,  vi- 
tality, and  leadership.  Too  long  people  have  considered 
good  scholarship  and  broad  education  the  highest  requi- 
site for  a teacher,  and  as  a result  the  teaching  in  schools 
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and  especially  in  colleges  has  suffered.  Too  many  teach- 
ers of  this  type  present  their  lessons  on  the  “ take  it  or 
leave  it  ” basis.  They  give  tests,  flunk  out  many  pupils 
and  think  they  are  setting  a high  standard  of  teaching. 
In  reality  they  are  teachers  only  in  name  and  lack  all  the 
personal  qualifications  so  essential  to  the  really  great 
teacher. 

Teaching  is  primarily  the  influence  of  one  personality 
upon  another.  The  number  of  teachers  who  combine 
scholarship  with  the  requisite  personal  characteristics 
is  small  and  there  will  never  be  enough  of  such  person- 
alities to  fill  all  positions. 

For  several  years  the  teachers  in  Franklin  have  been 
selected  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  personality  and  abil- 
ity to  teach.  Teachers  of  local  residence  who  have  met 
these  requirements  have  been  added  to  our  teaching 
corps  as  vacancies  have  occurred.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  reject  those  who  have  not  met 
these  requirements.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  truth 
that  the  schools  exist  primarily  for  the  children  and  that 
the  children  are  entitled  to  the  best  teacher  available 
for  the  salary  paid.  Mistakes  in  judgement  may  some- 
times be  made,  but  the  pleasant  atmosphere  in  most  of 
the  school  rooms  and  the  enthusiastic  and  progressive 
spirit  of  many  of  the  teachers  is  mute  testimony  of  the 
high  quality  of  our  teaching  corps. 

Mass  and  Individual  Education 

In  early  colonial  days  and  a greater  part  of  the  18th 
century,  teaching  was  mainly  individual.  The  children 
of  well  to  do  parents  were  instructed  by  hired  tutors  and 
the  great  mass  of  children  received  no  regular  education. 
In  later  years,  after  the  independence  of  the  colonies, 
with  the  increasing  demand  for  education,  the  class  be- 
came the  unit  of  instruction.  From  an  economic  point 
of  view  class  instruction  is  highly  desirable. 

In  attempting  to  educate  all  the  children  there  has 
been  a tendancy  toward  larger  and  larger  schools  and 
more  crowded  classes,  with  the  result  that  the  person- 
ality and  needs  of  the  individual  child  have  often  been 
forgotten,  or  if  not  forgotten,  completely  submerged 
by  the  large  numbers  in  the  classroom.  At  the  present 
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time  the  tendency  is  to  give  more  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  economic 
advantage  of  mass  instruction.  The  teacher  must  at- 
tempt to  be  both  the  teacher  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
class.  This  places  a heavy  burden  upon  the  teach  r. 
Mass  instruction  or  individual  instruction  is  compara- 
tively easy,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  combine  the 
two  effectively  and  small  classes  are  necessary  for  the 
best  results. 

Alany  different  plans  have  been  tried  in  recent  years  to 
make  better  provision  for  the  individual’s  needs  in  class 
room  instruction.  In  large  school  systems  progress  has 
been  made  along  this  line  by  better  grading  the  pupils, 
both  on  the  basis  of  the  teacher’s  judgement  and  by 
means  of  achievement  and  intelligence  tests.  By  this 
method,  more  homogeneous  classes  are  provided  for  in- 
structional purposes.  In  the  elementary  grades,  these 
classes  are  often  subdivided  into  divisions  so  that  the 
group  to  be  instructed  at  any  given  time  is  of  nearly  the 
same  ability. 

In  the  first  four  grades  in  Franklin,  where  there  is 
only  one  room  to  a grade  in  any  building,  the  teachers 
have  been  encouraged  to  group  the  pupils  into  divisions. 
In  some  rooms  the  ability  of  the  pupils  makes  two  divi- 
sions desirable.  In  other  rooms  where  there  is  great  va- 
riation in  the  ability  of  the  pupils  three  or  four  divisions 
are  made.  By  thus  grouping  the  pupils  into  divisions,  the 
instruction  may  be  better  adapted  to  the  ability  of  the 
individual  pupils.  For  instance  three  divisions  within  a 
grade  take  care  of  (a)  the  very  bright  children  who 
learn  easily  and  rapidly  and  when  in  an  ungrouped  class 
get  the  ordinary  assignment  of  lessons  so  quickly  that 
they  develop  habits  of  loafing;  (b)  the  middle  or  average 
part  of  the  class  who  will  do  the  average  amount  and 
quality  of  work  under  all  conditions;  (c)  the  very  slow 
children  of  the  class,  who,  although  they  are  usually 
earnest  and  conscientious  workers,  still  lack  the  power 
to  grasp  and  comprehend  as  readily  as  their  more  fav- 
ored classmates.  In  the  large  class,  when  competing 
with  the  brightest  pupils,  this  latter  group  often  have 
their  efforts  rewarded  with  failure  when  they  deserve  a 
better  fate. 
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Pjy  means  of  this  grouping,  the  brightest  pupils  do  not 
develop  habits  of  loafing,  and  the  slower  pupils  work 
steadily  at  tasks  within  their  power  and  comprehension 
and  are  marked  more  on  the  basis  of  their  group  ability 
than  by  the  standards  set  by  the  more  rapid  workers. 

In  the ‘fifth  grade,  where  there  are  four  classes  in  the 
Horace  iMann  Building,  the  pupils  follow  the  arrange- 
ment made  in  the  first  four  grades.  At  the  Ray  School, 
in  the  sixth  grade,  the  pupils  are  grouped  into  four  divi- 
sions on  the  basis  of  the  fifth  grade  teachers’  opinion  of 
their  ability  to  do  school  work.  In  this  grade  depart- 
mental work  begins  and  each  of  the  four  divisions  takes 
the  same  subjects  with  the  same  teacher.  Near  the  end 
of  the  sixth  year  an  Otis  Classification  Test  is  given  all 
the  sixth  grade  children  in  addition  to  the  usual  achieve- 
ment tests. 

The  pupils  are  grouped  into  four  divisions  for  the 
Junior  High  School  on  the  basis  of  the  four  teachers’ 
opinion  of  their  ability  to  do  school  work.  In  forming 
these  divisions,  the  four  sixth  grade  teachers  have  the 
l)enefit  of  the  marks  received  by  the  pupils  on  the 
achievement  and  classification  tests  to  supplement  their 
classroom  opinions. 

Both  at  the  Ray  and  Junior  High  Schools,  changes  in 
divisons  are  made  when  report  cards  are  issued  so  there 
is  a constant  incentive  for  pupils  to  improve  their  class- 
room work  and  change  to  a higher  division. 

Graduation  from  the  Junior  High  School,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, is  required  for  admission  to  Senior  High  School 
where  promotion  is  by  subjects  and  points.  A point 
is  given  for  one  class  period  a week  carried  through 
the  school  year  when  outside  preparation  is  required,  or 
for  two  periods  where  no  outside  preparation  is  needed. 

By  grouping  the  children  as  above  mentioned  and  by 
keeping  the  slower  groups  smaller  in  numbers  we  are  at- 
tempting to  adapt  instruction  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  the  pupils. 

Reading  and  Penmanship 

The  subjects  of  reading  and  penmanship  have  re- 
ceived much  attention  during  the  past  year.  The  newer 
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systems  of  reading  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  teachers  this  fall  and  they  have  been  supplied  with 
books  for  examination.  Several  demonstration  lessons 
have  been  given  and  two  teachers’  meetings  have  been 
addressed  by  reading  specialists.  The  teachers  have  prof- 
ited much  by  this  work  and  by  the  discussions  that  have 
followed  and  a new  interest  in  reading  is  manifest  in 
most  of  the  classrooms  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  Palmer  Method  of  Penmanship  has  been  used  in 
the  schools  for  several  years  with  only  fair  results.  Last 
spring  and  again  this  fall,  Miss  Tipton,  the  supervisor 
for  the  system,  spent  a day  with  us  in  giving  demonstra- 
tion lessons  through  the  grades,  and  addressing  the 
teachers  at  a meeting  held  after  school.  This  has  given 
a great  impulse  to  the  penmanship  teaching.  Several  of 
the  teachers  have  taken  the  course  in  Palmer  Penman- 
ship and  already  nine  of  the  teachers  have  received  Pal- 
mer Certificates  in  Penmanship.  Several  more  are  work- 
ing for  them  and  will  have  completed  satisfactorily  the 
requisite  number  of  lessons  in  the  near  future.  All  four 
teachers  at  the  Arlington  Street  School  have  the  certif- 
icates and  are  to  be  commended  for  their  work.  It  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  other  buildings  where  100%  of 
the  teachers  have  certificates  before  the  year  is  over.  A 
teacher  who  has  done  the  work  and  received  a certificate 
can  appreciate  better  the  difficulties  of  the  children  and 
be  able  to  teach  the  system  more  effectively. 

Home  Making  Courses 

The  girls  in  the  sixth  grade  have  sewing  one  hour  a 
week,  in  the  Junior  High  School  sewing  and  cooking 
two  hours  a week,  and  in  the  High  School,  elective  cours- 
es are  offered.  In  conducting  the  classroom  work  at 
school,  the  child  is  urged  to  supplement  the  school  work 
with  practice  at  home. 

More  definite  information  in  regard  to  the  work  given 
is  furnished  in  extracts  from  reports  of  Miss  Hathaway 
and  Miss  Mitiguy  that  follow. 

The  aim  of  the  Domestic  Science  courses  at  the  Jun- 
ior High  School  is  to  develop  those  qualities  that  make 
the  individual  a worthy  member  of  a family.  They  are 
given  a knowledge  of  food  values,  proper  foods  to  eat. 
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methods  of  preparing  foods,  and  are  encouraged  to  use 
correct  table  service  and  etiquette. 

The  seventh  grade  cooking  classes  learn  the  methods 
of  preparing  simple  foods  that  may  be  served  at  break- 
fast and  supper.  They  also  learn  the  classification  of 
foods,  and  what  the  body  requires  for  nourishment. 

The  eighth  grade  girls  make  pastry,  cake,  cookies, 
bread,  and  desserts,  study  the  preservation  of  foods,  cuts 
of  meats,  types  of  fish,  the  use  of  eggs,  and  learn  to  serve 
simple  meals. 

In  sewing,  the  girls  of  the  sixth  grade  learn  the  fun- 
damental stitches,  applying  them  to  a cooking  uniform 
to  be  worn  the  following  year. 

In  the  seventh  grade  simple  undergarments  and  dress- 
es are  made  and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  is  taught. 

In  the  eighth  grade  the  girls  learn  how  to  use  com- 
mercial patterns  and  make  blouses,  skirts  and  dresses. 

Two  courses  are  given  in  Clothing  and  two  in  Cook- 
ing in  the  High  School.  In  Clothing  I a study  is  made 
of  cotton  and  cotton  materials,  care  and  use  of  sewing 
machines  and  their  attachments,  methods  of  hemming, 
types  of  button-holes,  use  of  bias  binding  and  fitted 
facings.  In  this  course,  at  least  two  undergarments,  an 
apron,  and  a dress  with  sewed-in  sleeves  are  constructed. 

In  Clothing  II,  a study  is  made  of  wool,  silk,  and  rayon, 
the  renovation  of  garments,  removel  of  stains,  methods 
of  cleaning  and  dyeing,  and  appropriate  dress.  Under- 
garments, blouses,  skirts,  suits,  coats,  and  children’s 
clothing  are  made.  One  of  the  members  of  this  class  re- 
cently received  first  prize  of  $15.00  in  the  Jordan  Marsh 
District  judging  and  honorable  mention  in  the  National 
judging  of  the  Butterick  Dressmaking  Contest. 

In  Foods  I,  study  is  made  of  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  cereals,  eggs,  muffins,  biscuits,  soiq)s,  veg- 
etables, fruit,  supper  dishes,  and  putting  up  lunches. 

In  Foods  II,  study  is  made  of  the  preparation  of  meats, 
vegetables,  entrees,  salads,  desserts,  and  preparing  and 
serving  dinners.  This  class  divided  into  small  groups, 


One  end  of  gymnasium,  School  Exhibition,  May,  1929. 
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plans,  markets  for,  prepares  and  serves  at  least  one  en- 
tire meal  during  the  3^ear. 


Manual  Training  and  Mechanical  Drawing 


From  the  sixth  grade  through  the  High  School  the 
boys  have  an  opportunity  to  take  some  kind  of  hand 
work.  This  work  is  required  of  all  boys  in  grades  six, 
seven  and  eight  and  elective  in  the  High  School.  The 
boys  in  grade  six  have  construction  work  and  design  one 
hour  a week  in  which  small  articles  of  cardboard,  paper, 
and  cloth  are  made.  Two  hours  a week  are  devoted  to 
Manual  Training  and  one  hour  to  Mechanical  Drawing 
in  the  Junior  High  School.  In  the  Senior  High  School 
elective  courses  in  Shop  Work  and  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing are  offered. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Torpy’s  and  Mr.  Hilbert’s  reports 
which  follow  give  a clearer  idea  of  the  work. 

The  trend  of  Manual  Training  in  the  Junior  High 
School  is  toward  more  practical  work.  In  the  seventh 
grade  the  boys  have  a choice  of  elementary  projects  and 
are  making  bread  boards,  plant  stands,  book  ends,  book 
racks,  and  wall  shelves. 

The  eighth  grade  boys  are  making  projects  of  their 
own  choice  and  occasionally  of  their  own  design,  such  as 
Priscilla  sewing  cabinets,  ferneries,  magazine  stands, 
book  cases,  foot  stools,  smoking  humidors,  telephone 
sets,  and  medicine  cabinets. 

A few  of  the  minor  repairs  in  the  classrooms  have 
been  made  by  pupils  this  year.  Bulletin  boards  and 
frames  have  been  made  for  several  rooms  and  book 
stands  have  been  added  to  the  Principal’s  office  to  take 
care  of  the  many  books  that  are  on  file  there. 

In  Mechanical  Drawing,  the  seventh  grade  classes  are 
having  work  covering  the  rudiments  of  the  subject  in  a 
concrete  way,  lay-out  of  paper,  the  proper  use  of  drawing 
instruments,  and  preliminary  problems  in  projection 
which  provide  needed  drills  in  visualizing  and  arranging 
views  of  simple  solids  and  irregular  figures. 
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The  interest  taken  by  boys  in  the  High  School  Manual 
Training  work  seems  to  be  growing  from  year  to  year. 
This  year  we  have  altered  our  outline  of  work  and  now 
feel  we  have  a well-balanced,  progressive,  and  practical 
course  of  work  for  all  four  years. 

Industry  today  looks  for  the  Trade  School  boy  who  is 
technically  trained  as  the  future  foreman  in  the  factories. 
With  production  as  the  keynote  of  all  industries  today, 
the  old  days  of  apprenticeship  are  fast  disappearing.  A 
boy  in  the  factory  now  has  only  a slight  chance  to  learn 
a skilled  trade.  Trade  School  is  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  I urge  graduates  who  have  spent  three  or  four 
years  in  our  shop  to  go  one  or  two  years  to  Worcester 
Trade  School  or  Wentworth  Institute  in  Boston  and  then 
enter  the  industry  for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 

A photograph  of  the  annual  school  exhibition  appeared 
in  the  Industrial  Education  Magazine,  one  of  the  leading 
IManual  Training  publications  in  the  country. 

The  number  of  boys  in  our  Industrial  Arts  courses  is 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Opportunity  Class 

Sixteen  pupils  have  been  in  the  Opportunity  Class  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  have  accomplished  considerable 
manually  and  socially,  and  some  scholastically. 

Most  of  the  time  in  this  class  is  devoted  to  hand  work 
and  the  children  have  been  working  on  various  projects 
such  as  making  bridge  cloths,  table  runners,  book  covers, 
desk  sets,  aprons,  bead  work,  decorating  vases  and  lamp- 
shades, weaving,  making  pocketbooks,  basketry,  reed 
dish  mats,  and  pottery. 

This  class  has  a system  of  self-government  where 
every  two  months  a president,  secretary,  and  messenger 
are  elected  and  trained  to  take  charge  of  their  special 
duties  and  to  assume  responsibility. 

The  class  is  all  in  all  a happy  group  and  many  have 
improved  greatly  during  the  past  year. 
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School  Enrollment 

The  enrollment  in  the  schools  has  not  changed  appre- 
ciably in  the  last  three  years.  This  year  on  October  first 
the  enrollment  in  the  High  School  was  ten  more,  in  the 
Junior  High  School,  ten  less  and  in  the  first  six  grades, 
twenty-two  less  than  a year  ago.  In  the  elementary 
schools,  grades  one,  two  and  five  are  smaller  and  three 
and  four  larger  than  a year  ago.  Franklin  is  fortunate 
to  possess  sufficient  classrooms  and  does  not  need,  as  do 
many  places,  to  resort  to  portable  buildings. 

Theron  Metcalf  Field 

A joint  meeting  of  the  Selectmen  and  School  Commit- 
tee was  held  early  in  the  summer  in  regard  to  the  grad- 
ing of  the  field  at  the  Theron  Metcalf  School.  At  this 
meeting,  the  Selectmen  very  kindly  offered  to  have  the 
work  done  by  the  Street  Department  under  the  direction 
of  Superintendent  Robinson ; the  School  Department  to 
pay  the  wages  of  the  men,  for  the  gasoline  for  the 
trucks,  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  work. 
The  School  Committee  gladly  accepted  this  generous  of- 
fer of  the  Selectmen,  and  under  the  able  and  tireless  di- 
rection of  Superintendent  Robinson,  the  entire  field  has 
been  graded  and  seeded  at  an  expense  only  slightly  above 
that  anticipated  for  grading  the  middle  and  upper  end  of 
the  field.  The  field  now  slopes  gradually  from  the  Morse 
Estate  at  the  upper  end  to  Peck  Street,  the  difference 
in  the  grade  of  the  two  ends  being  a little  over  two  feet. 

During  the  fall,  the  field  was  not  used  in  order  to  allow 
the  grass  seed  a chance  to  start,  but  in  the  spring  we 
expect  to  have  two  diamonds  laid  out  and  the  field  avail- 
able for  baseball,  track,  and  other  recreational  activities. 
Eventually,  it  is  hoped  that  money  will  be  appropriated 
for  fencing  and  equipping  the  field  with  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus for  recreational  and  playground  use.  The  ex- 
penses for  grading  the  field  follow: 


Franklin  Highway  Department,  Payrolls,  $ 743.29 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  Gasoline  49.60 

Kenneth  MacIntyre,  Surveying  75.00 

Percy  G.  Lloy,  Steam  Shovel  698.50 

John  M.  Riley,  Gravel  71.40 
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George  McQuestion,  Team-Seeding 


69.00 

10.00 
10.00 
31.20 

6.00 

10.00 

72.00 

8.10 


A.  J.  Cataldo  Sons,  Seeds 
John  A.  Geb,  Seeds 


W.  K.  Gilmore,  Fertilizer 
Charles  L.  Eldridge,  Labor 


Town  of  Wrentham,  Roller 


John  F.  Rooney,  Blasting 


Donald  B.  Chapman  Co.,  Oil  and  Gasoline 


Total 


$1,854.09 


Recommendations 


1.  Fencing  and  installing  equipment  at  the  Theron 
^Metcalf  Field. 

2.  Repairing  or  building  new  walks  at  the  elementary 
schools. 

3.  A cement  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Theron  iMetcalf 
Building. 

4.  New  sinks  and  plumbing  at  Four  Corners  and  Brick 
School  Buildings. 


Gifts  to  the  Schools 


The  gift  of  a piano  by  Mrs.  W.  K.  Wood  to  the  Arling- 
ton Street  School,  and  an  organ  by  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haertel  to 
the  North  Franklin  School  have  been  much  enjoyed  by 
the  children  in  the  schools. 

The  gift,  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Whiting,  of  a set  of  20 
professional  books  on  education  has  been  a welcome  and 
valuable  addition  to  our  library. 

In  conclusion,  I express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
co-operation  and  support  that  I have  received  from  the 
School  Committee,  teachers  and  parents.  Decision  as  to 
the  correct  solution  of  the  many  problems  that  contin- 
ually arise  is  not  always  easy,  but  a spirit  of  co-operation 
is  more  helpful  than  any  other  factor. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


ARTHUR  W.  HALE, 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : — 

The  Franklin  High  School  enrollment  again  shows  an 
increase.  Following  is  a comparison  of  the  class  and 
total  enrollment  for  the  past  five  years  : 


Year 

Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Total 

1925 

105 

78 

68 

46 

297 

1926 

148 

94 

70 

51 

363 

1927 

116 

132 

77 

70 

395 

1928 

135 

108 

95 

65 

403 

1929 

158 

96 

73 

86 

413 

The  above  shows  a gain  in  enrollment  of  one  hundred 
sixteen  pupils  in  the  past  five  years.  We  now  have  fifty- 
six  pupils  from  the  Town  of  Bellingham  and  four  pupils 
from  the  Town  of  Norfolk. 

At  the  present  time  all  class  rooms  are  in  use  each  pe- 
riod during  the  day,  and  we  are  using  the  auditorium  as 
a study  hall  twenty  out  of  the  thirty  periods  during 
the  week.  The  growth  of  the  school  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  graduating  class  of  1930  will  have  about 
eighty  members.  This  will  be  the  largest  graduating 
class  from  our  school  up  to  this  time. 

Standing  of  the  School 

We  are  given  a rank  as  a Class  A high  school  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

We  are  accredited  by  the  New  England  College  Ent- 
rance Certificate  Board. 

Our  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  colleges  of  the 
North  Central  Association. 

We  have  the  certificate  privilege  with  schools  not  af- 
filiated with  the  above  named  organizations  such  as 
Dartmouth  College,  University  of  Vermont  and  others. 
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Below  is  a list  of  schools  wl 
are  doing  their  college  work 

Harvard,  3 
Dartmouth,  1 
University  of  Vermont,  2 
Bates  College,  1 
Mass.  Agricultural  College,  3 
Purdue  University,  2 
University  of  Florida,  3 
Northwestern  University,  4 
Boston  University,  2 Rei 


lere  some  of  our  graduates 

Tufts  College,  3 
Wheaton  College,  1 
Middlebury  College,  4 
St.  Regis  College,  1 
Gordon  College,  2 
Simmons  College,  2 
State  Normal  Schools,  6 
Akron  College,  1 
sselaer  Polytechnic  Inst.,  4 


Activities  Outside  the  Class  Room 

Our  curriculum  is  enriched  by  many  so  called  extra 
curricular  activities  such  as  athletics  in  several  forms, 
orchestra,  band,  and  social  events. 

These  various  activities  often  cause  school  patrons  to 
question  the  advisability  of  permitting  so  many  to  exist, 
so  possibly,  a word  here  may  be  appropriate.  After  care- 
ful study  the  teachers  in  charge  have  found  that  no  pu- 
pil takes  part  in  all  activities  and  each  activity  is  spon- 
sored by  a different  group  of  pupils,  so  when  we  consider 
that  these  existing  organizations  serve  over  400  pupils, 
it  does  not  seem  that  this  side  of  our  school  life  is  over 
developed. 

The  High  School  Orchestra  deserves  especial  mention 
for  the  excellent  work  that  they  are  doing  this  year. 
The  High  School  Band  is  in  a prosperous  condition  with 
50  members  and  the  Junior  Band  of  35  members  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

The  High  School  music  class  is  working  on  an  oper- 
etta to  be  given  at  an  early  date  and  we  hope  for  as 
successful  results  as  we  had  last  year. 


The  School  Lunch 


The  school  lunch  is  serving  many  more  pupils  this  year 
than  during  any  previous  year  and  particular  care  is 
taken  to  serve  wholesome  food  that  is  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  students.  Food  is  sold  at  cost  and  the  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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Courses  Offered 

\\"e  are  offering  the  same  courses  that  have  been  offered 
since  the  opening  of  the  new  school,  namely  college,  com- 
mercial, normal,  and  general.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  college  and  normal  courses  have  decreased  in 
enrollment  while  the  commercial  course  has  shown  a 
marked  increase. 

Many  of  our  commercial  graduates  are  filling  positions 
in  offices  here  in  Franklin  and  elsewhere. 

Some  changes  have  had  to  be  made  in  classes  to  meet 
the  demand  for  college  entrance  and  more  home  work 
has  been  demanded  of  the  college  preparatory  students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  T.  PATTY, 
Principal  of  the  High  School 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS 

Dear  Sir : — 

Work  in  the  Junior  High  School  this  year  has  pro- 
gressed smoothly  and  with  few  changes  from  the  past 
year.  We  have  four  new  teachers  in  the  following  posi- 
tions : Civics,  Arithmetic,  Domestic  Science,  and  Phys- 
ical Education. 

In  the  Junior  High  community  we  again  have  the 
same  system  of  school  government,  with  a President. 
Vice-President,  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  elected  by  the 
pupils,  by  the  Australian  method.  The  President  of  the 
school  has  great  responsibility  and  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  directs  the  Traffic  Force. 

We  have  this  year  made  a few  changes  in  Clubs,  mak- 
ing the  present  list  of  Clubs  as  follows  : Art,  Novelty 
Camera,  First  Aid,  Book  Lovers,  Camp  Cooking  for  Boys, 
Handicraft  for  Girls,  Cartooning,  Basketry,  Story  Tel- 
ling, Hospital  Happiness,  4-H  Club  and  Poultry  Club. 
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Other  student  activities  such  as  Class  ^Meetings  and 
assemblies  are  continued  as  last  year. 

We  are  continuing  our  honor  system  as  it  proved  so 
worth  while.  If  a pupil  has  an  average  of  C or  over  and 
no  checks  on  his  citizenship  record,  he  wins  his  honor 
ribbon.  This  acts  as  an  incentive  for  progress  and  in- 
cidentally makes  our  young  people  realize  what  their 
positions  are  as  citizens  in  our  community. 

On  account  of  the  playground  being  seeded  down  this 
fall,  we  have  been  unable  to  use  it.  This  has  been  a 
great  handicap  to  us,  this  year,  as  it  has  been  necessary 
to  keep  the  children  away  from  it  entirely,  and  conse- 
quently, they  have  missed  most  of  their  out-door  physical 
work  in  hockey,  soccer,  and  track  events.  We  are  look- 
ing forward,  however,  to  the  use  of  a fine  field  in  the 
spring. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  ETTA  McCABE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  ART  TO  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : — 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I submit  the  following 
report  of  my  work  as  Supervisor  of  Art  in  PTanklin. 

During  the  Spring  term  many  interesting  problems 
were  worked  out.  One  which  pleased  the  children  im- 
mensely and  was  productive  of  very  interesting  results 
was  abstract  design.  This  was  tried  in  all  the  grades 
with  varying  results.  With  black  crayon  the  children 
drew  in  a related  series  of  shapes,  using  either  straight 
or  curved  lines  and  filling  the  paper  completely,  then 
each  shape  was  filled  in  with  bright  color.  In  the  first 
lesson  this  was  done  without  a special  plan  for  the  color 
distribution.  In  the  second  and  third  lesson  we  taught 
color  balance,  subordination,  and  repetition.  In  the 


fourth  grade  we  used  flower  and  leaf  forms  and  in  the 
fifth  grade  we  added  l)irds  to  our  designs. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  roused  over  the  Health  posters 
which  were  executed  in  crayon  and  cut  paper  by  grades 
four,  five  and  six. 

From  April  2nd  to  5th  inclusive  came  the  Twentieth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eastern  Arts  Association  at  Xew 
York  City  which  was  very  inspiring  and  helpful.  Among 
the  ablest  of  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Kilpatrick, 
Teacher’s  College,  Gerrit  A.  Beneker,  Artist,  Raymond 
W.  Perry,  State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation from  Rhode  Island,  Professor  Erank  K.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Yale  University,  Dr.  John  L.  Tildsly,  District 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City,  Dr.  Albert 
Barret  Meredith,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Erank  Alva  Parsons,  President  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Eine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Meetings  of  this  kind  are  invaluable  to  a supervisor.  I 
have  never  listened  to  a more  inspiring  talk  than  that 
given  by  Dr.  Tildsly  on  the  function  of  Art  Education 
in  the  Growth  of  High  School  Boys  and  Girls.  This  year 
the  Association  will  meet  in  Boston.  I certainly  ap- 
preciate the  attitude  of  the  School  Committee  in  making 
it  possible  for  me  to  attend  these  meetings. 

The  last  of  April  and  the  first  of  May  were  spent  in 
preparation  for  the  exhibition.  They  were  busy  days. 
To  hang  an  exhibit  of  that  kind  successfully  the  work 
must  all  be  mounted  or  at  least  carefully  arranged  by 
one  person,  which  means  that  the  supervisor  must  take 
some  little  time  from  the  teaching  schedule  and  much 
overtime  work. 

The  installation  of  running  water  in  the  High  School 
Art  Room  was  greatly  appreciated.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  ceiling  was  repaired  and  painted  and  the  walls 
painted  a cheerful  color  so,  with  the  addition  of  some 
bright  colored  curtains,  we  feel  we  have  a much  more 
presentable  Art  Room. 

During  the  Eall  term  our  main  problem  in  the  grades 
has  been  Design  which  has  been  taught  by  using  the  In- 
dian symbols  for  motifs.  In  the  first  grade  the  children 
learn  the  symbols,  in  the  second  how  to  repeat  them  for 
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border  designs,  in  the  third  they  learn  to  cut  and  draw  bi- 
syinetrical  designs  using  the  grotesque  face  and  the  cop- 
per Indian  ornaments  as  motifs,  in  the  fourth  grade  is 
taught  central  balance  in  the  designing  of  an  Indian 
crest,  in  the  fifth  comes  the  enrichment  of  the  Indian  de- 
sign in  the  pottery  bowl. 

This  year  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  are  working  out 
class  posters  representing  early  Colonial  Life.  Some  of 
the  titles  are : “The  New  England  Kitchen”  “The  Old 
Stage  Coach,”  “The  First  Thanksgiving.” 

The  first  year  High  School  work  this  Fall  has  cen- 
tered around  a large  crayon  wall  hanging  which  is  to  be 
used  as  a decoration  for  the  Art  Room.  Charcoal  draw- 
ing and  the  cutting  and  printing  of  linoleum  blocks  have 
rounded  out  the  first  term.  The  advanced  pupils  are  spe- 
cializing in  Interior  Decoration  and  Costume  Design. 

Wdiat  measure  of  success  the  Art  work  in  Franklin  has 
attained  under  the  present  supervision  is  due  to  a splen- 
did corps  of  teachers,  a helpful  superintendent,  and  a 
School  Committee  most  generous  in  furnishing  the  nec- 
essary supplies. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
IRENE  KIBBE  WIGHT. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC  TO  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir  : — 

In  the  Fall  of  1929  the  additional  books  of  the  Music 
Education  Series  were  secured,  so  that  the  system  which 
was  first  introduced  in  Franklin  in  1926  is  now  complete. 
A few  books  of  the  Concord  Series  were  supplied  for 
grades  I and  H,  to  give  extra  material  for  rote  singing. 

Singing  by  note  is  first  introduced  in  the  second  half 
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of  the  second  year,  two-part  work  appears  in  ^rade  four, 
three-part  in  grade  five,  and  some  four-part  in  the  eighth 
grade.  In  all  the  grades  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  enjoy 
singing,  to  wish  to  sing,  and  to  sing  better  music  better, 
d'o  this  end  the  reading  of  notes  is  necessary,  and  help- 
ful, but  the  boys  and  girls  are  encouraged  to  sing  with 
the  same  ex]u*ession  and  enjoyment  that  they  did  the 
rote  songs. 

Outlines  for  each  month  are  sent  to  all  the  teachers 
that  they  may  have  the  same  material  in  each  school, 
and  that  the  room  teachers  may  be  aide  to  plan  their 
work  in  advance  from  these  outlines.  In  most  cases  new 
work  is  presented  by  the  supervisor,  study  and  drill  are 
done  with  the  room  teachers,  and  later  help  is  given  by 
the  su])ervisor  on  subsequent  hearings. 

The  Junior  High  School  ])upils  have  I:)een  doing  par- 
ticularly well  since  they  have  had  the  new  books  which 
have  given  them  additional  material  in  three  and  four-  ’ 
part  work.  In  these  two  grades  a number  of  the  voices 
are  changing,  and  particular  care  is  taken  to  keep  those 
pupils  responsive  to  the  music,  and  yet  to  guard  against 
harming  their  voices.  The  Junior  High  School  is  partic- 
ularly fortunate  in  its  orchestra — ’cellos,  trumpets,  sax- 
aphone,  drums,  banjos,  and  the  usual  violins  and  piano. 
Their  interest  is  keen  and  is  quickened  by  the  fact  that 
they  play  so  frequently  for  assemblies  and  other  Junior 
High  School  functions. 

The  High  School  chorus  has  increased  from  about  100 
last  year  to  160  at  present;  approximately  100  altos  and 
sopranos  and  60  tenors  and  l)asses.  Work  the  first  half 
of  the  1929-1930  school  year  has  been  upon  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  Operetta,  “Patience.”  The  performance  gave 
parts  to  forty-two  singers.  Due,  in  part,  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  music  to  supply  the  entire  chorus,  and  in  part 
to  the  desirability  of  more  individual  attention,  the  class 
meets  in  two  sections  for  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

The  singing  in  the  public  schools  of  Franklin  is  on  a 
sound  basis  and  is  making  a steady  gain.  The  pupils  are 
learning  to  sing  and  are  enjoying  it.  There  is,  however, 
practically  no  work  done  in  Music  Appreciation  which  is 
becoming  so  important  in  music  study  everywhere.  This 
is  due,  largely,  to  the  present  system  of  a part-time 
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supervisor  and  to  the  lack  of  pianos  in  many  schools. 
Radios  in  the  school  l)uildings  would  enable  the  pupils 
to  hear  the  weekly  Music  Appreciation  Hour  by  Walter 
Damrosch,  a course  of  lecture-concerts  which  thousands 
of  pupils  now  enjoy.  To  this  end,  then,  may  I recom- 
mend for  the  school  music  of  Franklin,  full-time  super- 
vision, and  a piano  and  radio  in  each  building. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
DELPHINE  CARPENTER. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  FOR 
GIRLS  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : — 

The  chief  business  of  Physical  Education  in  the  public 
schools  is  to  introduce  every  boy  and  girl,  through  daily 
class  work,  to  a wide  range  of  sports,  games  and  stunts. 
A graded  and  organized  game  program  results  in  all- 
around  development.  We  are  coming  to  recognize  play 
and  games  at  their  real  social,  moral,  and  educational 
values.  In  the  activities  which  call  for  real  physical 
effort,  team  play  and  good  sportsmanship,  these  social, 
moral  and  educational  values  are  assured  and  the  child’s 
physical  needs  are  served  to  a high  degree.  Because  of 
the  great  benefits  derived  from  play  in  the  open  air,  the 
fall  and  spring  programs  have  been  planned  for  out-of- 
door  use.  The  winter  program  has  been  outlined  with 
an  indoor  situation  in  mind. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  lessons  consist  of  free 
rhythmic  activities  as  walking,  hopping,  skipping,  and 
running.  Varied  rhythms  such  as  flying,  imitating 
ducks,  rabbits,  a drummer,  etc.  are  brought  into  the  les- 
son. Free  rhythmic  activities  have  the  greatest  value  in 
the  first,  second  and  third  grades.  Singing  games  and 
general  group  games  call  for  much  activity  and  these  are 
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taught  in  the  first  and  second  grades — folk  dances  and 
action  stories  are  taught  in  the  third  grade. 

In  the  fourth  grade  five  to  eight  minutes  are  for  rhyth- 
mical marching,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  for  gymnastics 
and  ten  minutes  for  a game.  Children  of  this  age  have 
outgrown  primary  activities  and  here  we  have  to  interest 
them  in  work  of  a new  character. 

The  work  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  is  of  more 
variety  and  intense  activity.  Mass  games  of  low  organ- 
ization are  played  out  of  doors  in  the  fall  and  spring. 
The  classroom  lesson  includes  marching,  gymnastics,  and 
games. 

At  the  Junior  High  School  several  weeks  were  spent 
on  track.  After  the  track  meet  indoor  work  was  begun. 
This  consists  of  games,  captain  ball,  volley  ball,  hit  pin 
ball,  exercises  on  the  Swedish  box,  wand  drills,  and  gym- 
nastics. Each  game  is  closed  by  competition  between 
the  seventh  and  eigth  grades.  A hiking  club  has  been 
organized  and  they  meet  once  every  two  weeks,  more 
often  if  possible.  This  will  also  include  skating  and 
other  seasonal  out-of-door  sports. 

The  High  School  program  is  more  varied.  After  track 
in  the  fall  we  played  games  out-of-doors  including  soc- 
cer, various  types  of  relays  and  group  games.  The  in- 
door work  consists  of  folk  dancing,  free  gymnastics,  ap- 
paratus work,  exercises  with  hand  apparatus  and  games. 

There  has  been  an  exceptionally  large  number  out  for 
Basketball  this  year  and  each  one  is  given  the  same 
amount  of  practice.  After  more  practice  inter-class 
games  will  be  played. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
DORIS  M.  KUBECK. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  FOR  BOYS 
IN  THE  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : — 

Physical  Education  today  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
United  States  as  an  important  necessity  for  all  school 
children.  It  has  been  proven  beyond  doul3t,  that  a boy  or 
girl  partaking  of  regular  exercise  will  do  much  better 
work  in  the  classroom. 

With  this  view  in  mind,  I have  given  the  boys  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  programs  of  exercise 
which,  I think,  will  be  conducive  toward  building  up  their 
general  good  health  and  will  also  act  as  a mental  stim- 
ulant. 

The  outline  of  the  work  in  the  Junior  High  School  is 
threefold : 

1st.  The  object  here  is  to  improve  posture.  This  is 
helped  along  by  means  of  marching  drills  both  with  and 
without  wands.  The  drill  commands  also  give  the  boys 
practice  in  decisive  and  cjuick  thinking. 

2nd.  The  object  is  use  of  apparatus  and  mats.  This 
may  be  classified  the  stunt  period.  The  boys  during 
this  time  learn  to  use  the  mats  and  Swedish  box  enabl- 
ing 'them  to  perform  simple  feats  requiring  co-ordination 
of  brain  and  body. 

3rd.  The  object  may  be  termed  play  or  relaxation  pe- 
riod : 

At  this  time,  such  games  as  volley  ball,  captain  ball, 
corner  ball,  baseball  and  others  are  introduced.  This 
play  gives  the  boys  a chance  to  absorb  the  idea  of  com- 
petition and  enables  one  to  teach  them  the  principles 
of  good  sportsmanship. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  an  adequate  field  just  at  this  time, 
my  work  at  the  Junior  High  School  has  of  a necessity 
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been  curtailed,  but  with  the  spring,  I feel  this  lack  will 
be  amply  fulfilled. 

The  outline  of  work  in  the  Senior  High  School  consists 
of  intensive  calisthenic  drills  so  necessary  for  breaking 
a boy  of  bad  posture  habits.  Apparatus  work  gives  them 
the  feeling  of  physical  power  which  one  obtains  when 
accomplishing  something  recpiiring  physical  skill.  The 
games  are  played  out  of  doors  and  consist  of  soccer, 
touch  football,  track  and  baseball.  Basketball  is  played 
indoors.  These  games  enable  the  boys  to  derive  an  im- 
mense amount  of  value  both  physically  and  mentally. 
Physically,  due  to  the  vigorous  exercise  given  the  body ; 
mentally,  because  the  boy  learns  the  idea  of  fair  play 
and  sportsmanship.  He  learns  to  win  gracefully  and 
smile  in  defeat,  thus  preparing  himself  for  the  harder 
games  which  he  will  play  in  the  business  of  life.  Each 
boy  is  required  to  take  a shower  at  the  close  of  his  phys- 
ical period  which  insures  his  physical  cleanliness. 

My  work  with  the  football  team  was  successful  to  me 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the  boys  won  a major- 
ity of  their  games,  giving  them  a feeling  of  satisfaction 
in  that  they  had  done  something  well.  Second,  a keen 
personal  satisfaction  was  derived  by  myself  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  boys’  physical  conditions  in  regard  to  in- 
juries was  almost  a hundred  percent  for  the  season. 

In  closing  I wish  to  put  forth  my  aim  in  teaching  ath- 
letics. It  is  that  I may  be  able  to  keep  the  boys  away 
from  the  idea  of  “win  at  any  cost”  and  develop  in  them 
a true  competitive  spirit  backed  up  by  fair  play. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
WALTER  SCOTT  MACPHEE. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir:— 

I herewith  submit  my  report  as  School  Physician  for 
the  year  1929: 


Number  of  pupils  examined  1495 

Number  excluded  5 

Impetigo  1 

Pediculosis  4 

School  visits  41 

Schools  visited  10 

Number  of  notices  to  parents  — 235  as  follows : 

Defective  eyes  4 

Defective  ears  2 

Defective  teeth  107 

Defective  tonsils  and  adenoids  76 

Pediculosis  27 

Non-vaccination  10 

Other  defects  9 

Examined  for  football  squad  22 


Thus  far  the  schools  have  been  quite  free  of  the  con- 
tagious diseases,  but  a few  cases  of  whooping  cough  have 
appeared  and  is  quite  likely  to  be  more  or  less  prevalent 
during  the  winter.  Aside  from  the  regular  inspection,  it 
is  also  the  duty  of  the  School  Physician  to  recommend 
any  measures  that  will  conserve  the  health  of  the  pu- 
pils. 

Several  communications  appeared  in  the  papers  dur- 
ing the  year  concerning  athletics  in  the  schools.  To  my 
mind  they  all  missed  the  most  vital  point,  viz : the  effect 
on  the  health  of  the  pupils.  In  an  address  before  a body 
of  medical  men.  Prof.  Fitz  of  Harvard  College  said, 
“We  are  reaping  a harvest  of  circulatory  diseases  as  the 
result  of  such  strenuous  athletics  in  our  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.”  The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  recently  issued  a statement  saying  that  heart 
disease  is  a great  and  growing  menace  more  important 
than  tuberculosis  or  cancer.  Special  reports  covering 
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certain  states  with  a population  of  25,000,000  showed 
that  228  persons  out  of  every  100,000  died  from  heart 
disease,  as  compared  with  106  for  kidney  disease,  105 
for  cancer,  and  100  for  pneumonia,  the  four  greatest 
killers  of  all  mankind.  These  figures  are  certainly  start- 
ling and  furnishes  food  for  thought. 

A rapidly  growing  boy  or  girl  already  overweight  dur- 
ing the  adolescent  period,  should  be  handled  with  the 
greatest  possible  care,  and  competitive  athletics  should 
be  prohibited.  It  is  in  the  early  years  of  life,  following 
the  time  when  nearly  all  children  have  some  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases  of  childhood,  that  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  good  or  poor  health.  In  Bulletin  23  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  it  says  in  substance  that  in  many  public 
high  schools,  physical  education  is  considered  a thing 
apart  from  inter-scholastic  athletics  and  that  frequently 
boys  are  permitted  to  take  part  in  games  that  are  not 
suited  to  their  age  or  bodily  development  and  recom- 
mends that  a thorough  physical  examination  should  be 
made  by  competent  physicans  as  a forequisite  to  parti- 
cipation in  the  more  strenuous  games.  It  further  says 
that  their  physical  well  being  is  almost  certain  to  be  im- 
paired by  too  frequent  or  too  hard  games  and  long 
trips. 

From  my  own  observations  I am  convinced  that  many 
of  the  physical  exercises  are  too  strenuous  and  it  is  my 
opinion,  often  expressed,  that  these  exercises  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  a trained  physician.  Too  much 
time  is  spent  in  trying  to  develop  athletes  and  not  enough 
in  building  up  the  body  in  good  health  habits.  The  health 
of  the  boys  and  girls  is  more  to  be  considered  than  is  the 
ability  to  win  games. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
SOLON  ABBOTT,  M.  D. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  NURSE  TO  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : — 

Following  is  a report  of  the  Health  Work  in  the 


schools  for  the  year  1929: 

Number  of  examinations  made  in  schools  3,820 

Number  of  examinations  made  in  homes  246 

Number  of  homes  visited  356 

Number  of  schools  visited  10 

Num'ber  of  school  visits  651 

Number  of  pupils  weighed  8 

Number  of  pupils  excluded  55 

Number  of  dressings  11 

Number  of  pupils  taken  to  Doctor  25 

Number  of  pupils  taken  to  Dentist  109 

Number  of  pupils  taken  to  Oculist  6 

Number  of  pupils  taken  to  Hospital  23 

Number  of  Health  Talks  290 

Number  of  General  Inspections  271 

Number  of  pupils  examined  with  Doctor  1,673 

Number  of  pupils  taken  home  19 

Other  visits  made  71 

Contagion  found  in  schools  21 

Contagion  found  in  homes  22 

Conventions  etc.  attended  7 

Classes  Given  — Home  Nursing  9 

Examinations  made  with  Dentists  in  Schools  639 

(144  100  % perfect  teeth  at  time  of  examination 
178  corrected  in  drive  to  become  100  % perfect) 

Pupils  taken  to  Health  Camps  1 

Ear  tests  given  with  Audiometer  1,246 

Pupils  with  defective  hearing  48 


We  had  an  extensive  dental  drive  in  the  Spring.  All 
of  the  local  dentists  generously  gave  their  time  and 
knowledge  in  examining  and  urging  the  pupils  in  the 
first  four  grades  to  try  for  100%  perfect  teeth.  A great 
many  of  the  pupils  did  acquire  100%.  We  realize  that 
the  co-operation  of  the  parents  and  teachers  made  this 
possible. 
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A small  percentage  of  the  children  have  ear  defects, 
and  before  the  school  year  closes,  the  parents  of  these 
children  will  be  visited  and  urged  to  correct  the  de- 
fect if  possible. 

Our  schools  are  very  free  from  contagion  and  rate 
high  when  compared  with  the  schools  of  other  towns  of 
our  size. 

A number  of  children  are  benefited  every  year  in  hav- 
ing defects  remedied  which  otherwise  could  not  be  af- 
forded through  the  co-operation  of  the  local  Doctors, 
Dentists,  Oculists,  and  the  Milford  Hospital  and  by  dona- 
tions from  local  organizations.  This  assistance  is  great- 
ly appreciated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
NELLIE  I.  MITCHELL,  R.  N. 


STATEMENT  OF  FRANKLIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACCOUNT 


Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1929  $ 129.56 

Receipts  for  year  1929  4,091.29 


Total  of  balance  and  receipts 
Expenditures  during  year  1929 

Balance 


$4,220.85 

4,002.53 


$ 218.32 


Summary 

Receipts  1926  $3,159.82 
Receipts  1927  3,402.91 

(Increase  over  1926  — $243.09) 

Receipts  1928  3,658.65 

(Increase  over  1927  — 255.74) 

Receipts  1929  4,091.29 

(Increase  over  1928  — 432.64) 
1929  Increase  over  1926  — $931.47 


Respectfully  submitted. 


GERTRUDE  E.  MITIGUY. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  ATTENDANCE 
FROM  JANUARY  1,  1929,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1929 
TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  visits  to  schools 96 

Number  of  absentees  reported  24 

Number  of  house  visits 19 

Number  of  investigations  at  schools 8 

Number  kept  home  by  parents  6 

Number  of  absentees  found  to  be  ill 9 

Number  absentees  found  to  be  truants 6 

Number  truants  delivered  at  schools  5 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RUSS  W.  HARDING, 
Attendance  Officer, 
and 

BERNARD  W.  McCABE, 
Acting  Attendance  Officer. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  — JUNE,  1929 


College  and  Normal  Course 

Dorothy  Louise  Abbott 
John  Emersan  Clapp 
Madeleine  Wyatt  Clark 
Persis  Crowell 
Raymond  E.  Feeley 
Barbara  Hudson 
Howard  John  Laundry 
Albert  Y.  Ledbury 
Charles  R.  Masi 
Clare  Madeline  McMorrow 
Helen  Nowland 
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* Florence  Britton  Tufts 

* Michael  Vignone 

Business  Course 

Florence  Williams  Baker 
Cora  Alena  Field 
Jeannette  Madeleine  Labastie 
Cecelia  Leanore  Lamothe 
Ambrose  John  McWilliams 
Helen  Elizabeth  Miller 
Leo  A.  Murray 
Lucy  Lrances  Palladino 
Anthony  A.  D’Aniello 
Lester  Denning 
Edward  V.  Litzgerald 
Leonard  Elphege  Houle 
Walter  Kornicki 
Edward  Rudolph  Kussmaul 
Leafy  Dianne  MacDonald 
Thomas  E.  McCarthy 
Thomas  Francis  McGuire 
Robert  F.  McMorrow 
Arthur  Daniel  Moore 
Emma  Nathalie  Osgood 
Amelia  Marie  Palumbo 

* Mary  Dorothy  Roman 
Olive  Elizabeth  Ryan 
Cecelia  Slotnick 
Dorothy  May  Stewart 
Isolina  Antonette  Tabarani 
Norma  Maybelle  Tracy 
Walter  Howard  Wentzel 
Carolyn  Louise  Woodworth 

General  Course 

Charles  Edward  Ackley 
John  William  Austin 
Charles  Avadanian 
Philip  Nicholas  Baiona 
Robert  Erancis  Bourbeau 
Lloyd  William  Crandall 
Halford  Crockett 
Charles  Lincoln  Dana 
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Christy  Dominic  Palumbo 
Helen  Layton  Pendleton 

* Evelyn  Delia  Rattie 
Harold  Francis  Rollinson 
Alice  Marion  Whelan 
Donald  Whiting  Woodward 
Mildred  Elizabeth  Worster 
Evelyn  Yadisernia 

* Honor  Students 


ENROLLMENT  OF  SCHOOLS  BY  GRADE 
DECEMBER  1927, 

OCTOBER  1,  1928  AND  1929 


1927 

1928 

1929 

School 

Grade 

Number 

Number 

Number 

High  Post 

Graduate 

7 

3 

1 

XH 

63 

62 

82 

XI 

77 

95 

69 

X 

115 

103 

94 

IX 

130 

121 

146 

Junior  High 

VHI 

136 

145 

145 

VII 

147 

152 

142 

IV 

37 

29 

41 

HI 

31 

40 

45 

Opportunity  Class 

17 

16 

16 

Ray 

VI 

40 

42 

42 

VI 

39 

37 

42 

VI 

41 

41 

34 

VI 

41 

36 

32 

Horace  Mann 

V 

40 

42 

36 

V 

38 

33 

32 

V 

41 

37 

33 

V 

39 

35 

31 

Thayer 

IV 

43 

35 

46 

III 

40 

43 

43 

11 

33 

36 

29 

I 

30 

33 

31 

Nason  Street 

IV 

34 

30 

41 

III 

38 

39 

45 

H 

39 

42 

38 

I 

42 

32 

30 

Arlington  Street 

IV 

32 

33 

27 

III 

39 

34 

36 

II 

34 

40 

31 

I 

48 

36 

37 

Four  Corners 

II 

40 

41 

41 

I 

42 

42 

33 

Brick 

I and  H 

31 

40 

34 

North  Franklin 

I-VI 

43 

35 

33 

TOTALS 

1,687 

1,660 

1,638 

RESULT  OF  SCHOOL  CENSUS 
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BEGINNERS  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  OCTOBER  1929.  AGES  A 
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PP 
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U 

o 

o 
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TOTALS 

31 

30 

32 

31 

12 

4 

140 

O 

CO  Ov  O lO  vO 

t— ( tH  ( \0 

PQ 

13 

21 

18 

12 

7 

3 

74 

8 to 

14  yrs. 

o 

rH  f-  (N 

m 

f— ( 

7-6 
to  8 

O 

PQ 

7 to 

7-6 

o 

CM  CM 

PQ 

1— 1 lO 

6-6 
to  7 

o 

rH  CM  »-l  Tf 

PC 

6 to 

6-6 

O 

8 

3 

6 

8 

2 

27 

PQ 

8 

6 

8 

4 

6 

2 

34 

5-6 
to  6 

o 

6 

3 

8 

11 

3 

31 

PQ 

3 

11 

9 

7 

1 

1 

32 

5 to 

5-6 

o 

- 

PQ 

1— ( tH 

Age,  years 
and  months 

Sex 

Thayer  School 
Nason  St. 
School 

Arlington  St. 
School 

Four  Corners 
School 

Brick  School 
No.  Franklin 
School 

Totals 

o 


ro 


lO 


VO 
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SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 


Arthur  W.  Hale,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Amherst  College,  A.B.  Harvard  University,  Ed.M. 

List  of  Regular  Teachers  to  Date 


Name 

Albert  T.  Patty, 
Principal  .... 


Charles  F.  Frazer, 
Sub-master  . . . . 
Arthur  G.  Hilbert 


James  J.  Doherty  . . . 
Alfred  C.  Webber  . . . 
Alice  Wiggin  

Ann  C.  Callahan  .... 

Hilda  F.  Applin 

Margaret  F.  Shepard 
Fllen  F.  Shepard  . . . 

Gertrude  F.  Mitiguy  . 


Priscilla  Davis  

Lila  F.  Winchester  . . , 
Margaret  F.  Vaughan 

Agnes  Sheehan  

Hilja  F.  Peterson  . . . . 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


Where  Educated 

Indiana  State  Normal,  Tri- 
State  College,  B.S.,  B.Pd., 
Columbia  Summer  School, 

B.  U.  Summer  School 19 

Harvard  Summer  School, 
Hyannis  Summer  School..  32 
Fitchburg  Normal, 

Springfield  College  Sum- 


mer School 4 

Harvard  College,  A.B 4 

Bates  College,  B.S 1 

Hyannis  Normal, 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B....  27 
Boston  University,  B.S.S....  4 

Boston  University,  A.B 3 

Boston  University,  A.B 3 

Hyannis  Normal  School, 

Boston  University,  B.S....  3J^ 

University  of  Vermont,  B.S., 
University  of  Vermont 

Summer  School.  .- 6 

Boston  University,  A.B 1 

Middlebury  College,  A.B....  7 

Boston  Uni/crsity,  A.B 1 

Boston  University,  B.S.S....  2 

Salem  Normal  School, 

B.S.,  Fd 0 


U 


iiii: 
« - 
Q.S 


1924 

1896 


1925 

1925 
1928 

1902 

1927 

1927 

1926 

1926 


1925 

1928 

1929 
1929 
1929 

1929 
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THERON  METCALF  SCHOOL 


Name 

Where  Educated 

J.  Etta  McCabe, 

Bridgewater  Normal,  Har- 

Principal  

yard  Summer  School,  Bos- 
ton  Uniyersity,  Uniyersity 
of  Rochester  Summer 
School  

17 

1912 

Marv  E.  Jackson  

Bridgewater  Normal  School, 

Massachusetts  Institue  of 
Technology  Summer 

School  

0 

1929 

Doris  M.  Hathaway  . . . 

. . Framingham  Normal  School 

0 

1929 

Mary  L.  Emerv 

Boston  Uniyersity 

6 

1924 

Marjorie  Leary  

. . Emerson  College,  B.L.I 

3 

1927 

Alice  M.  Twombly  .... 

. . Salem  Normal  School 

3 

1927 

Elizabeth  J.  Howard  . . 

Bridgewater  Normal  School, 

Hyannis  Summer  School 

11 

1920 

Mary  L.  Doherty  

. . Hyannis  Normal  School.  . . . 

10 

1920 

James  P.  Torpev 

. . Fitchburg  Normal  School, 

Mass.  Continuation  Sum- 
mer School 

2 

1927 

METCALF  GRADES 

Grade 

Marion  Carpenter 

.4  Bridgewater  Normal  School 

2 

1929 

Margaret  M.  Hart  .... 

3 Framingham  Normal  School 

5 

1924 

M.  Eldora  Bispham, 

Framingham  Normal  School, 

Opportunity  Class  . . . 

Hyannis  Summer  School.  . 

2 

1927 

RAY  SCHOOL 

Grade 

Gertrude  A.  Curtis, 

Franklin  High  School,  Uni- 

Principal  

.6  yersity  Extension  Courses 

38 

1914 

Ethel  K.  Eoster 

.6  Fall  Riyer  High  School 

28 

1914 

E.  Mildred  Herbert  . . . 

.6  Fitchburg  Normal  School... 

3 

1927 

Mildred  E.  Mullin  .... 

6 Fitchburg  Normal  School... 

4 

1927 
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HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 
Name  Where  Educated 

Grade 


Dollie  S.  Carroll, 


Principal  

5 

Earmington,  Maine,  Normal  34 

1903 

May  E.  Lennon  . 

5 

Bridgewater  Normal 

13 

1917 

Avis  A.  Blanchard 

5 

Bridgewater  Normal 

2 

1929 

Marion  G.  Jordan 

5 

North  Adams  Normal 

0 

1929 

THAYER  SCHOOL 

Grade 

H.  Maud  Stott, 

Dean  Academy,  H^^annis 

Principal 

3 

Summer  School 

19 

1910 

Vivian  A.  Rogers 

4 

Bridgewater  Normal 

6 

1923 

Hope  Lincoln  .... 

2 

Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Normal, 

Hyannis  Summer  School.  . 

17 

1918 

Jennie  P.  Baker 

1 

Bridgewater  Normal,  Chau- 

taugua  and  Northfield 

Summer  Courses 

47 

1882 

NASON 

STREET  SCHOOL 

Grade 

Beulah  A.  Woodward, 

Principal  

4 

Eranklin  High  School 

27 

1903 

Margaret  H.  Donahue.  3 

Bridgewater  Normal 

6 

1925 

Mary  M.  Crowley 

2 

Hyannis  Normal  School 

2 

1928 

Helen  D.  Shea  . . . 

1 

Bridgewater  Normal  School 

6 

1928 

ARLINGTON  STREET  SCHOOL 


Grade 

Emma  J.  Holmes, 


Principal  4 

Lucy  E.  Tower 3 

Ruth  H.  Cleary  2 

Mary  S.  Vanston  1 


Bridgewater  Normal 27 

Walpole  Training  Class, 

Harvard  Summer  School  . 38 
Eitchburg  Normal  School.  . . 3 

Boston  Normal  School 26 


1902 

1891 

1928 

1926 


50 


FOUR  CORNERS  SCHOOL 

Name  Where  Educated 

Grade 

Maud  L.  Granger,  Dean  Academy,  Hyannis 

Emily  M.  Ribero 1 Summer  School 

Principal  2 Lesley  Normal  School 3^ 

BRICK  SCHOOL 
Grades 

Edith  L.  Metcalf . . 1 and  2 Bridgewater  Normal,  Hyan- 
nis Summer  School 26 

NORTH  FRANKLIN  SCHOOL 
Grades 

Belle  G.  Nowland 1-6  Bridgewater  Normal 16 

SPECIAL  HELP 

Eleanor  H.  Thayer Lesley  Normal  School 2 

SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC 

Delphine  Carpenter  Radcliffe  College,  A.B.,  Al- 

bert Lea  College,  Carleton 
College,  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Ed.,  Radcliffe 
Graduate  School,  Longy 
School  of  Music 4^4 

SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING 

Irene  K.  Wight  Mass.  School  of  Art 4 

BOYS’  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR 

Walter  S.  MacPhee Princeton  University,  A.B 2 

GIRLS’  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR 

Doris  M.  Kubeck  New  Haven  Normal  School 

of  Gymnastics 2 
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